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Views on 


OST of the improvements in mu- 
M nicipal government organization 
in the United States have originat- 
ed in medium sized and larger cities, and 
then have been adopted over a period of 
years by smaller communities. The small 
city has come into its own, however, in the 
field of fire-police integration where a mod- 
ern concept of public safety is being adopted 
which can well be emulated in time by 
larger cities. Prevention is the most impor- 
tant work of every police and fire depart- 
ment whether in terms of safety, departmen- 
tal expenditures, or man hours. It follows 
therefore that public safety ultimately should 
be organized for prevention as well as emer- 
gency services. 

Police and fire integration will no doubt 
be a subject of bitter controversy for many 
years, but the pioneering studies that have 
recently been completed on public safety 
organization will enable city officials to draw 
upon a comprehensive, dispassionate analy- 
sis of the problem (p. 194). Interest in the 
subject is reflected by the fact that a session 
on fire and police integration has been 
scheduled for the Annual Conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association to 
be held in October. 

City managers and other city officials 
should do everything possible to anticipate 
the expectations of city employees for union 
recognition, mediation, arbitration, adjust- 
ment of grievances, and other aspects of col- 
lective bargaining which are common to 
many types of employment in private indus- 
try. Two recent state laws should serve as a 
warning to city officials that organized em- 
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ployees can bypass the city council and go 
to the state legislature for the personnel 
policies they desire (p. 206). The best an- 
swer still lies in a well rounded personnel 
program including personnel rules and regu- 
lations, equitable classification and pay 
plans, formal grievance procedures, and 
two-way communication between employees 
and management. 

Annual reports, tax leaflets, and other 
types of publicity material issued by cities 
are described in almost every issue of Pusiic 
MANAGEMENT. City officials, however, should 
not overlook other public relations methods 
that are described in this issue (p. 205). 

Municipal training programs take a num- 
ber of forms, and two types are of particular 
value (p. 208). In one city the administra- 
tive intern program has graduated 15 men 
who are holding a variety of responsible po- 
sitions in local government. The police train- 
ing program in another city is notable for 
the high degree of employee participation in 
the organization of the program and the 
selection of subjects to be covered. 

Other items of interest to municipal offi- 
cials include: the installation of telephone 
alarm systems in three cities (p. 207), codi- 
fications of municipal ordinances (pp. 213 
and 214), a traffic clinic for cyclists (p. 210), 
a street renumbering program (p. 210), and 
consolidation of four small cities (p. 211). 

More than 400 city and county managers 
are expected to attend the 41st Annual Con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ 
Association to be held in Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, on October 5 to 8. 
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Concepts of Fire-Police Integration 


By CHARLES S. JAMES* 
Staff Member, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Bold and original thinking on the concept of prevention is the key to 
effective integration of public safety services. 


HIS article is chiefly concerned with 

small cities, which for present pur- 

poses are those of less than 10,000 
population. One American in 10 lives in a 
city, town, or village of this population 
group. Two-thirds of America’s urban com- 
munities, as defined by the Census Bureau, 
and over nine-tenths of its incorporated 
municipalities have populations under 
10,000. The millions of Americans who live 
in small cities are subject to the same human 
weaknesses, needs, and desires as are the rest 
of the people. Their problems are a major 
part of the problems of the country. 

The problems of public safety in small 
cities appear to be quite similar in kind to 
those in larger places, and perhaps, in pro- 
portion to size, they are not greatly different 
in magnitude. A city of 5,000 for example 
might reasonably expect a building fire 
about once in every three weeks, a traffic ac- 
cident about once a week, and perhaps two 
arrests a week, one of which will be for 
drunkenness. It might also expect to issue 
two citations for moving traffic violations 
and perhaps 10 parking tickets each week. 

What are the resources of small cities in 
the field of public safety services? Generally 
speaking, as one of necessity must, they have 
a few paid men, augmented by volunteers 
for meeting peak needs or major emergen- 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. James joined the staff of 
Public Administration Service in 1947 and has par- 
ticipated in numerous surveys including conducting 
police studies for Maywood, Illinois; Pensacola, 
Florida; Worcester, Massachusetts; Lebanon, Mis- 
souri; San Antonio, Texas; and the insular govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico. He recently completed a com- 
prehensive research study on municipal organiza- 
tion for fire and police services, and most of this 
article is drawn from the findings of that study. 


cies. The overwhelming preference is for 
paid policemen and volunteer firemen. 

The number of paid firemen (which is al- 
most the total prevention force and the core 
of the firefighting arm) is small both relative- 
ly and absolutely in small cities. Ninety- 
seven small cities, with a combined popula- 
tion of 559,210 in 1954 reported only 27 
firemen—a ratio of 0.48 firemen per thou- 
sand population, which is an extremely low 
figure, and stands in contrast to median 
ratios ranging from 1.09 to 1.60 for cities in 
the larger population groups. In absolute 
numbers, the situation is just as bad; to func- 
tion effectively in an emergency a fire de- 
partment should have at least a supervisor, 
a communications operator, a driver, and 
one more man on duty at all times. This is 
the minimum necessary to find out about, 
get to, and effectively fight a building fire. 
Only 26 out of 100 small cities have that 
many paid firemen in the entire department, 
and only 13 could have that many on duty 
at a time. 

The small city characteristically has 
police strength that is almost proportionate 
to that found in larger places. In this re- 
spect, and in the limited use that it makes of 
volunteers and auxiliaries, small-town police 
service presents a considerable contrast to 
the fire service. The 97 small cities men- 
tioned above collectively reported 741 po- 
licemen, or 1.33 per thousand population— 
nearly three times the number of firemen. 
The ratio of 1.33 per thousand is reasonable 
when compared with a median strength of 
1.40 per thousand for cities 10,000 to 50,000, 
and about 1.50 for cities 50,000 to 500,000. 
Like that of their brothers in the small city’s 
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fire service, the work week of a small town 
policeman is, however, noticeably longer 
than that prevailing in big cities. 

Small cities on the whole appear to have 
provided their public safety forces with 
enough equipment. If it is assumed that that 
equipment is of good design and properly 
maintained, it is the most nearly adequate 
public safety resource that such cities have. 
The two indispensable kinds of motor ve- 
hicles, automobiles and fire pumpers, are al- 
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community life. He cannot, however, be one 
if he is seated in a station or leaning against 
a light pole. The discussion of patrol service 
which follows is intended to be suggestive of 
the ways in which that service may be most 
productively performed through integrated 
police and fire service. 

Essentially, public safety service is field 
work. Response to incidents by firemen and 
policemen is, of course, accepted practice, 
but in addition it should be remembered 


most universal, and 
there is a fairly wide 
variety of specialized 
equipment that prob- 
ably reflects local 
needs. The typical 
small city probably 
has at least one pump- 
er, usually backed up 
by a tank truck 


or other specialized 
piece of fire appara- 
tus, two or three auto- 
mobiles for police use 
and possibly a motor- 
cycle. The actions of 





Integration of police and fire departments 
can succeed only if it meets the challenge of 
public safety problems at least as well as do 
the traditional organizations. Prevention is 
the most important job in public safety, and 
few police and fire employees spend as much 
as one-tenth of their time in emergency serv- 
ices. The case for integration therefore must 
rest largely on its applicability to preventive 
activities. That it is entirely applicable to 
such work while preserving the strength of 
emergency forces is a major conclusion of a 
recent study of the problems of public safety 
integration. Details of the concepts discussed 
herein and examples of their application are 
contained in two publications of Public Ad- 
ministration Service: Police and Fire Integra- 
tion in the Small City, now available, and A 
Frontier of Municipal Safety, soon to be 


that only the public 
can prevent crimes, 
accidents, and fires, 
and a further duty of 
the uniformed ser- 
vices is therefore to 
provide leadership 
and special service in 
the total community 
prevention effort. 
This latter activity 
also requires field 
work, and particular- 
ly it calls for patrol. 

Police patrol has 
always been a de- 


these vehicles are 
controlled by radio, 


published. 





vice for prevention 








which is operated 

jointly or by the police department, and there 
may be a simple system of five to 15 alarm 
boxes. Equipment in this number and variety 
is sufficient for small town need. The prob- 
lems are to maintain it properly and use it to 
its full capabilities. The former is a mechani- 
cal job, the latter administrative. 

From the foregoing generalizations it 
may appear that the public safety officer in 
the smaller city has nothing to do but wait 
for something to happen. There are, how- 
ever, two errors in this view. First, even with 
little to do the emergency requirements of 
the service are such that it must be done 
through 24 hours of every day. Second, an 
officer with suitable qualifications has al- 
most constant opportunities to abate the 
physical and social conditions in his city that 
may give rise to fires, accidents, and crimes. 
Eventually, he might work himself out of a 
job, but in the meantime he is a public serv- 
ant in the best sense—a principal key to 


through supervision 
and inspection, and 
modern fire departments are accepting the 
same idea with some rapidity by the use of 
firemen in comprehensive district inspections. 
Policemen. who are suitably equipped are 
also charged with responding to emergencies, 
as are practically all firemen. The develop- 
ment of modern communications and trans- 
portation has made the beat patrolman 
available for calls without lessening his ef- 
fectiveness as a preventive officer; the idea 
of field inspections has liberated the fireman 
from his station while keeping him in service 
for emergencies. 

The combination of both emergency and 
preventive responsibilities in one individual 
is commonplace today in both services. In- 
tegration makes such combination more ef- 
fective through more complete utilization of 
manpower, provided that a proper concept 
of patrol service is held in the department 
and that the organization is sound. 
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PREVENTIVE PATROL 

Patrol service may carry the unlovely 
connotation found on magazine covers that 
portray an overweight individual in an ill- 
fitting uniform holding a pilfered apple in 
one hand and idly twirling a night stick in 
the other. On the other hand, patrol service 
may be one of the most important and re- 
warding activities in municipal employ- 
ment. To be the latter, the service requires 
that patrolmen be not only consumers of 
shoe leather but in every sense prevention 
officers. This they cannot be if they are re- 
stricted to a narrow scope of duties. The real 
dividends of patrol service are realized when 
the man of the beat is responsible for all con- 
ditions pertaining to the public safety. 

First of all, patrolmen are responsible for 
the general preservation of the peace, in the 
old tradition of the police service. In this 
capacity they perform the classic function of 
patrol—maintaining a constant watch, be- 
ing conspicuously on the job, and keeping 
themselves well informed. The very presence 
and diligence of patrol officers is often suffi- 
cient deterrent to wrongdoing, especially in 
such routine matters as traffic control. 

Second, patrol officers are educators in 
the best sense of the word. No other public 
employees have as many opportunities to 
educate so many people under conditions 
that make the student so receptive. The 
patrolman’s job is to seek out hazards and 
violations; he is indeed at fault if he misses 
the chance to explain the safety responsibili- 
ties of the public while so engaged. 

An unlighted business place presents a 
splendid opportunity to explain the means of 
preventing burglary; a vacant lot overgrown 
with dry weeds can be the opening wedge for 
a general inspection of the surrounding 
premises with attendant instruction in fire 
prevention; a garage being built without a 
permit is an invitation to demonstrate the 
reasons for control of construction and the 
dangers of inferior work; disregard of a stop 
sign may enable an officer to show the driver 
that rights of way are not defined arbitrarily; 
a child who rides his bike carelessly or is de- 
tected in petty theft can sometimes be made 
most aware of the rights of others and his 
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own welfare by the understanding interces- 
sion of his friend the patrolman. These op- 
portunities and many others arise in the 
course of routine patrol. In addition, every 
school room should be visited occasionally 
by a public safety representative who should 
be well grounded in the problems of patrol 
service. Educational work requires a high 
type of officer, but no other kind is a good 
public investment anyway. 

Third, the patrolman is often also an in- 
vestigator. He searches into the history of ac- 
cidents and fires to determine their causes so 
that measures can be taken to avoid recur- 
rence. He attempts to look behind the proxi- 
mate cause of crime for the same reason, and 
the whole emphasis of the prevention pro- 
gram is determined by what is found in such 
investigations. Large cities may have spe- 
cialized investigation personnel, but even so, 
the beat patrolman is the man who first en- 
counters problems and who is most deeply 
involved in them. 

When he gets in over his depth, as might 
happen when he finds a child who is delin- 
quent because of bad home conditions, or a 
fire arising from improper storage of flam- 
mable liquids, he needs help. He may need 
to refer a number of cases to prevention spe- 
cialists within his own department, or to the 
engineering, medical, legal, or social experts 
of other agencies. Nevertheless, he is a good 
patrolman who can recognize a hazard, even 
though he cannot cure it. The problem 
might never be found if the man on the beat 
were not the eyes and ears of his community. 

There are no patrol or inspection duties 
ordinarily expected of general duty police- 
men or firemen that require highly technical 
knowledge or unusually prolonged training 
and hence it is practical to make one man 
responsible for all. It is quite apparent that 
many patrolmen can make more inspec- 
tions, talk to more people, and make more 
frequent visits to all parts of a community 
than a minimum force can. The smaller the 
beat, the more complete the patrol coverage 
and hence the more successful the prevention 
program generally. One obvious way of at- 
taining such superior coverage is to integrate 
the field forces. 
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EMERGENCY PatroL DuTIEs 


The emergency nature of police and fire 
services has more popular appeal than rou- 
tine prevention, and with good reason. Pre- 
vention is the first job; it is the most time- 
consuming and ultimately the most reward- 
ing job; but without emergency public safety 
services our cities could burn down and our 
communities could become crime-ridden be- 
yond imagination. Every city needs a strik- 
ing force to extinguish fires, solve crimes, ar- 
rest and detain violators, and otherwise take 
corrective action after incidents occur. 

There are two general kinds of emergency 
services. One is rendered by an officer who 
happens to encounter a situation that calls 
for direct action in the course of his routine 
duties. It is typified by stopping a traffic vio- 
lator and serving a summons. Other ex- 
amples are on-sight arrests of misdemean- 
ants, settling arguments, investigating suspi- 
cious persons, and the like. Most such inci- 
dents require only one man, and none calls 
for the use of a communications system. 
They also are numerous, and most of them 
that do not result in an arrest are probably 
never recorded. They are just part of the 
everyday job of an officer and, while of con- 
siderable importance to the community, pre- 
sent no particular problems of administra- 
tion. 

The other kind of emergency service has 
as its archetype the building fire or bank 
robbery. It is characterized by the following 
sequence of events: (1) the incident is dis- 
covered by a citizen, who often is the victim; 
(2) the citizen notifies the public safety de- 
partment of the location and nature of the 
incident; and (3) the department directs its 
officers and their equipment to the scene. 
More than one officer is usually required to 
deal with such incidents effectively, and it is 
clear that the effectiveness of response is de- 
pendent in great measure upon the adequa- 
cy of communications. If there is not a satis- 
factory communications system there is no 
public safety force in the modern sense. 

Another essential in responding to major 
emergency Calls is to get the proper equip- 
ment to the scene. This is a problem only 
with respect to fire apparatus because police 
cars and minor equipment are normally 
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used or carried by officers at all times and the 
response of those officers automatically brings 
their equipment too. Like communications 
duty, driving the fire apparatus almost al- 
ways is a job for a man who has no general 
patrol duties. The need for his services may 
be infrequent but it is so vital that he must 
always be in a known location ready to go. 

The most important element of emergen- 
cy response, however, is manpower. There 
are three ways of making men available at 
the scene of an incident. The oldest system is 
to recuit them on the spot, a scheme that 
still prevails in some places with respect to 
firefighting and even occasionally in the re- 
cruitment of a posse. In most communities, 
this plan developed into volunteer organiza- 
tions whose members are free to engage in 
their normal private pursuits, subject to call 
in emergencies. 

The second method is to rely upon per- 
sonnel who are full-time employees, espe- 
cially trained for emergency duties and re- 
quired to respond when necessary, and are 
housed in a specific location during certain 
hours to insure their availability for re- 
sponse. Such is the traditional fire depart- 
ment, which concentrates its manpower and 
equipment in fire stations and relieves it of 
all except purely incidental duty pending 
emergency call. Such also was the old “‘hot 
shot” squad that was common in the early 
days of motorized police work, although 
only vestiges of the system, such as patrol 
wagon operations, are found today. 

Finally, it is possible to employ full-time 
personnel regularly in routine prevention 
tasks from which they may be recalled at 
will and assigned to emergencies. The last 
plan is the usual police procedure today, 
and, as noted above, is being explored by 
some advanced fire departments. The inte- 
grated public safety force merely carries this 
last and most effective scheme to its logical 
conclusion. 

It is again obvious that small beats and 
relatively large numbers of men reduce the 
distance to be travelled to the scene of inci- 
dents and hence the time of response. While 
it must be admitted that firefighting techni- 
cally has little in common with police emer- 
gency services, there seems to be little ques- 
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tion that a good policeman can master fire 
work and that a good fireman can adapt 
himself to police work. The advantages of 
quick response and more adequate man- 
power associated with integration outweigh 
the inconvenience and expense incurred by 
retraining. 
ORGANIZATION 

The organization of a patrol force charged 
with the functions discussed above must be 
carefully thought out. In small cities, such as 
most of those that now have integrated de- 
partments, there are few organizational 
problems because there are not many men 
and usually only one supervisor at work at 
a time. A typical plan might provide for one 
communications man, two patrolmen, and a 
supervisor on each shift, with the city divid- 
ed into two or three beats for patrol pur- 
poses and all men responding to fire alarms, 
More men would not materially affect the 
organization of the patrol force until the 
point is reached where it is necessary to es- 
tablish geographical divisions. The one-sta- 
tion city, with all men under a single com- 
mand, is perhaps ideal for integrated opera- 
tions, but proper organization could make 
integration equally feasible in larger com- 
munities. 

The public safety problems of small cities, 
however, while modest in number and size, 
are not unlike those of large cities propor- 
tionately. Small cities have taken, generally 
speaking, about the same steps to promote 
the public safety that their larger neighbors 
have. They have similar organizations, simi- 
lar equipment, and, with respect to police 
service, similar manpower. Some differences 
exist such as the extensive use of volunteer 
firemen in small cities, but the similarities 
far outweigh the differences. Public safety 
service in the small cities is not necessarily 
waiting for something to happen—it could 
be and should be as challenging and useful 
as the services in large cities. 

It is natural and proper to question 
whether the similarities are strong enough 
that public safety arrangements in small 
cities may be equally appropriate in large 
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ones. Is it not at least reasonable that a one- 
station city of 20,000 can use the same basic 
plan as its neighbor one-half as large? It is 
indeed reasonable; it is, in fact, very likely 
because the larger city probably has consid- 
erably more resources with which to work, 
and hence more flexibility in meeting special 
problems. Could it not also be argued that 
even in cities with populations 10 times 
10,000, each district could be treated in the 
same way as a small town? Again, the an- 
swer is surely yes. 

The organization of an integrated depart- 
ment in cities that have several stations and 
district commands should be essentially a 
compromise between the usual fire and 
police systems. The fire districts need to be 
retained in order that equipment will be 
properly distributed and to preserve the in- 
tegrity of companies of men. Within the dis- 
tricts, however, men can be assigned to beats 
just as they would be in any other situation. 
Under this scheme, the patrol force in each 
district would function about the same as the 
whole force in a city of equivalent size, with 
its own supervisor, patrol beats, and driver. 
The men would respond to most incidents on 
the basis of their beat assignments, but 
would jointly make up a company for fire- 
fighting purposes. Higher echelons of com- 
mand would exist to direct the operations of 
several districts as the familiar battalions or 
divisions in larger fire departments do today. 

No organization of the type described 
above for large cities exists today. That fact 
in itself may seem to be a bar to its adoption 
in the future. It would be well to remember, 
however, that the possible advantages of in- 
tegration are real, both in terms of better 
service and economy of operations. All ad- 
vantages that accrue will probably be great- 
er in large cities than in small ones, and 
large communities should not deny them- 
selves the chance to realize them. Bold and 
original thinking with respect to organiza- 
tion of the patrol force may be the key that 
will some day open the door to integrated 
public safety services for cities of almost any 
size. 





1955 State Legislation Affecting Cities 


By JOHN R. KERSTETTER* 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


The first of a two-part national round-up of significant actions of 1955 state 
legislatures of general interest to municipal officials. 


EGISLATURES of 46 states and Alaska 
have been in session during 1955, and 
the municipalities who are their 

“creatures” have been favorably or adverse- 
ly affected by hundreds of enactments which 
have flowed through legislative channels, 
over governors’ desks, and into the statute 
books. Forty-four states held regular sessions 
and two held special sessions. The two states 
whose legislatures did not convene are Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. As this is written, seven 
legislatures have not adjourned. Wisconsin, 
with almost all of its municipal business 
transacted, is in recess until October. Others 
still in session are Alabama, Delaware, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 

The most significant synopsis of municipal 
legislative results during current sessions ap- 
pears in the accounts of successes the organ- 
ized state leagues and associations of cities 
have had with their legislative programs. No 
less than eight reported “‘highly successful” 
legislative results—California, Illinois, lowa, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, 
and North Carolina. A considerable number 
of others report conspicuous success with one 
or more vital proposals which were actively 
advocated, while still others counted the ses- 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Kerstetter has long been 
associated with the study of local government. A 
7 em administration graduate of the University of 

issouri, he has had governmental research experi- 
ence in St. Louis, Dayton, Denver and Newark. He 
has been with AMA since February, 1951, first as 
director of research and more recently as associate 
director in charge of the Chicago office. 

The concluding article in the October issue will 
cover home rule, intergovernmental relations, per- 
sonnel, traffic and parking, and other subjects. Re- 
ports from the seven legislatures still in session also 
will be covered to the extent available. 


sions successful in defending past gains 
against adverse encroachment. Seldom has 
the biennial crop of legislative sessions pro- 
duced more resounding tangible evidence of 
the strength and effectiveness of municipal 
organizations. 

Integrating OASI and Retirement. Following 
the 1954 amendments to the federal social 
security act, providing for extension of old 
age and survivors insurance coverage to per- 
sonnel already covered by state and local re- 
tirement systems, at least 17 states this year 
revised their enabling acts to conform and to 
permit integrated coverage for state and lo- 
cal employees. California’s action, “culmi- 
nation of a long-sought objective’”’ of the 
League of California Cities, was of two basic 
kinds: procedural legislation permitting 
local retirement systems and employee 
groups not members of a system to obtain 
OASI coverage, and integration formula 
legislation authorizing integration of OASI 
with the state employees’ retirement law. 
The latter provides a wide range of possible 
formulas for present and future contract 
member cities desiring to combine state sys- 
tem coverage with OASI. Details of the new 
legislation of the other states—Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, lowa, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Jersey, North Caroli- 
na, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and 
Washington—vary according to the retire- 
ment system pattern of the particular states. 
Minnesota adopted a general act providing 
the framework for extending OASI to state 
and local government employees, but the 
act does not itself permit anyone to be so 
covered. 
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Open Meetings. Whether or not meetings of 
governing bodies must by law be open to the 
public was decided in the affirmative by the 
law makers of Ohio and Utah, and in the 
negative by those of Florida and Kansas. 
California amended its public meeting law 
with reference to quorum requirements and 
now permits dispensing with notice of spe- 
cial meetings as to members filing waivers or 
those who actually attend. 

Municipal Leagues. Leagues of municipali- 
ties, accustomed to advocating the causes of 
cities before the legislatures, were them- 
selves beneficiary of legislative action in four 
states this year. The League of Kansas Mu- 
nicipalities, declared an instrumentality of 
Kansas cities by a 1953 statute, received a 
state appropriation of $50,000 to match up 
to an equal amount paid to the League by 
local governments in dues and magazine and 
research subscriptions; payment will be from 
cigarette tax funds destined for distribution 
to counties and cities. Participation of cities 
in the Alaskan and South Dakota leagues 
was authorized by new laws, as was city pay- 
ment of expenses of delegates to league meet- 
ings in Alaska, South Dakota, and Iowa. 

Annexation; Incorporation. The desire of 
cities to expand their boundaries by annexa- 
tion again drew the attention of legislators as 
did incorporation procedures, often devised 
to thwart annexations. South Dakota mu- 
nicipalities were granted authority to annex 
unplatted as well as platted contiguous ter- 
ritory; Alaska acted to permit annexation of 
city-owned adjacent property without an 
election, but, for annexations generally, pro- 
vided that the effective date may not be 
sooner than one year after the court orders 
the annexation following an election. 

California cities sought delay and a new 
law now permits them to postpone the ef- 
fective date of annexation for as long as one 
year following filing of the annexation ordi- 
nance with the state; during the interim, an- 
nexing cities are authorized to commence 
the steps required for levy of property taxes 
in the annexation area, so that collections 
can begin within a very short time after the 
territory becomes part of the city. Another 
new California law establishes a system of 
priorities for annexation and incorporation 
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proceedings involving the same territory, re- 
quiring notice to all cities within three miles 
of any territory proposed for incorporation 
or annexation. 

Ohio enacted a law increasing the re- 
quirement for signatures on incorporation 
petitions and establishing minimum density 
and per capita valuations for proposed mu- 
nicipalities. Wisconsin, however, enacted a 
law permitting an incorporation on Mil- 
waukee’s doorstep without the customary re- 
quirement of proving urban characteristics. 

Urban Renewal and Redevelopment. Enabling 
legislation for urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment was passed by a number of states. Wis- 
consin municipalities can engage in pro- 
grams of housing conservation and rehabili- 
tation as well as slum clearance, taking ad- 
vantage of federally guaranteed loans for 
urban renewal. Kansas cities over 75,000 are 
authorized to provide for rehabilitation, 
clearance and redevelopment of slums in ac- 
cordance with urban renewal plans ap- 
proved by their governing bodies. Legisla- 
tion to the same effect, applicable to only a 
few cities, was adopted in North Dakota. 
Georgia enacted a comprehensive urban re- 
development law, Minnesota and Alaska 
authorized urban renewal projects, and IlIli- 
nois and Indiana acted to permit local gov- 
ernments to benefit from federal financial 
assistance in urban renewal. Rhode Island 
solons included redevelopment in a three- 
point call for a limited constitutional con- 
vention, and the resulting amendment has 
already been approved by the voters. 

Planning. Much of the new legislation in 
the field of planning was directed toward en- 
abling joint action by neighboring local gov- 
ernments on their common problems. Ar- 
kansas adopted, and Minnesota rejected, 
legislation to establish metropolitan area 
planning. Other new enactments are Wis- 
consin’s law to authorize towns to act jointly 
with other municipalities in establishing 
joint planning programs, Ohio’s enabling 
municipalities, jointly or singly, to establish 
and enforce zoning regulations, and the new 
laws of both states authorizing regional 
planning commissions. 

Wisconsin completely revised its platting 
and subdivision laws to give additional con- 
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trol authority to local planning commissions, 
and North Carolina adopted enabling legis- 
lation, applicable to 57 of its 100 counties, 
for municipal regulation of platting and sub- 
division of city land and that land within 
one mile of the city limits. Specific compre- 
hensive subdivision control powers also were 
granted in Alaska. New Jersey validated 
subdivision control ordinances enacted un- 
der a 1953 statute, and Texas allows cities 
within five miles of each other to agree on 
approval of subdivision plats outside their 
limits. 

Transportation. Various aspects of trans- 
portation were emphasized in different sec- 
tions of the country during 1955 legislative 
sessions—transit systems in the midwest, 
port developments along the Great Lakes, 
and airports on both coasts. The most sweep- 
ing legislation was adopted in Iowa. Under 
one act, municipalities of more than 12,000 
population, and cities and towns adjacent to 
such municipalities, were authorized to 
acquire or establish a municipal transit sys- 
tem to operate within and outside the mu- 
nicipality. Prerequisite to entering the 
transit business is a 60 per cent favorable 
vote at a special election for submission of 
the proposal, which may be initiated by the 
city council or by a petition signed by 25 
property owners of each voting precinct. If 
a municipally owned system is operating at 
a deficit the city council must make avail- 
able up to the proceeds of a two-mill tax 
levy to make up the deficit. 

The other Iowa law provides that mu- 
nicipalities may subsidize privately owned 
public transportation systems, if certain re- 
quirements are met, by a property tax not to 
exceed one-eighth mill. Prerequisite to sub- 
sidization is a petition by 5 per cent of the 
qualified voters and an affirmative majority 
vote at a special election. Aid is limited to an 
amount enabling the company to receive a 
2 per cent return on its investment. 

Kansas adopted a new act authorizing 
cities above 100,000 population to create 
metropolitan transit authorities for public 
ownership and operation of a transportation 
system. North Dakota authorized issuance 
of general obligation bonds by cities above 
5,000 population for like purposes. 
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Four states “‘on the water front’’ of pros- 
pective world shipping via the Great Lakes 
—Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin—acted to expand port development 
agencies. Michigan’s law enlarges the pow- 
ers of port districts. Minnesota’s statute con- 
stitutes port authorities of first class cities as 
bodies politic deemed to exercise essential 
governmental functions and authorizes 
preparation of developmental plans and 
acquisition and operation of port facilities. 
Ohio provided for establishment of port 
authorities with condemnation and borrow- 
ing powers. Wisconsin granted additional 
powers to the Milwaukee Harbor Commis- 
sion and authorized the sale of revenue 
bonds to finance harbor improvements con- 
templated in connection with the Seaway 
development. 

Air-minded Alaskan legislators provided 
a $100,000 loan fund for surveying, building 
and repairing air fields; authorized match- 
ing funds for construction, enlargement and 
improvement of airports; and eliminated re- 
strictions against territorial operation and 
maintenance of airports in or near commu- 
nities of 600 or more people. In California 
the solons provided for a continuing annual 
appropriation of $350,000 of state aid for 
airport construction thus enabling cities to 
anticipate with some certainty assistance 
which has hereto fluctuated from zero to 
$400,000 annually. Across the country Con- 
necticut enacted a law permitting one mu- 
nicipality to use the airport facilities of an- 
other city, under which legislation Hartford 
already plans to abandon its Bradley Field 
and utilize muncipal airport facilities of 
Meriden, 15 miles away. 

Civil Defense. Wisconsin made extensive 
revisions in its civil defense law, giving addi- 
tional powers to state and local civil defense 
organizations; Washington authorized the 
creation of advisory committees and mobile 
support units and gave the governor and the 
heads of political subdivisions and civil de- 
fense directors power, in the event of disas- 
ter, to command the aid of citizens as de- 
fense workers; and North Carolina repealed 
an existing time limitation upon continu- 
ance of civil defense organizations. 
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New York amended its law to permit 
sheriffs and chief executives of cities to order 
civil defense directors to hold civil defense 
drill and training exercises at the scene of 
disaster or in case of threat of natural disas- 
ter. The foregoing about encompasses the 
substantive civil defense enactments of 1955. 
California and New York passed laws to 
exempt civil defense activities from public 
liability, and four states—Kansas, Minneso- 
ta, Ohio and Oregon—extended some type 
of accident insurance coverage to civil de- 
fense volunteers. 

Financial Problems. The financial problems 
of municipalities received some attention in 
virtually every state, but comparatively few 
enactments of major importance resulted. 
Some municipalities gained exemption from 
payment of state highway-user taxes. Mu- 
nicipally owned vehicles were exempted 
from the state gasoline tax in Colorado and 
from automobile license fees in Alaska; ex- 
emption from the tax on diesel fuel for mu- 
nicipal highway equipment was granted in 
California and Washington; and certain fire 
apparatus was exempted from registration 
fees in Nebraska and Texas. Interim study 
of fiscal problems affecting municipalities 
was directed by the legislatures of at least 
seven states—lIowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

Debt and Tax Limits. Further holes were 
poked in ceilings on municipal tax and/or 
debt limits in at least a dozen states. On the 
tax side South Dakota authorized 1956 gen- 
eral purpose levies to 110 per cent of 1955 
amounts, Idaho boosted the general fund 
levy limit to 25 mills, and Arkansas legisla- 
tors okayed for November vote a constitu- 
tional amendment raising general operation 
tax limits of cities and towns from 5 to 8.5 
mills and providing an additional 1.5 mills 
for the establishment of retirement funds for 
nonuniformed city employees. West Vir- 
ginia also authorized a vote on a constitu- 
tional amendment for local taxation in- 
creases, and South Carolina upped the an- 
nual tax limit of certain cities and towns 
from 2 to 5 per cent of assessed valuation. 
Relaxations of tax limits for restricted appli- 
cation were adopted in Arizona, California, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah. 
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Relaxations of tax limits are of declining 
importance because of shared and permis- 
sive revenue sources, hereafter discussed. Be- 
cause of the increasing use of revenue bonds 
the same may be said of ventilating debt 
limits, of which but few examples were noted 
this year—in Connecticut, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, and Ohio. 

Revenue bonds are not only “here to 
stay” but are expanding as evidenced by 
Arizona’s passage of a revenue bond act and 
extension of revenue bonding authority to 
public transit purposes in North Dakota, 
port districts under 100,000 in Oregon, and 
storm sewers as part of sewer systems in 
Washington. “Big fleas have little fleas” in 
Texas where issuance of revenue refunding 
bonds was authorized to pay outstanding 
revenue bonds. 

Permissive Revenues. City sales taxes took 
the spotlight among the locally levied taxes 
authorized by 1955 legislatures. Illinois 
authorized cities to levy a one-half cent city 
sales tax (and nearly 100 already have) to be 
collected by the state along with its own tax 
and returned to municipalities, less 6 per 
cent retained by the state for administrative 
costs. Illinois also authorized municipalities 
to levy a 5 per cent gross receipts tax on pub- 
lic utilities. These two new revenue sources 
are estimated to be worth $30,000,000 a year 
to the city of Chicago alone; neither requires 
public referendum for adoption. 

Mississippi lifted the referendum require- 
ment from its authorization for the one-half 
cent city sales taxes, unless 20 per cent of the 
voters protest; some 30 of its cities now levy 
the tax which formerly required a favorable 
referendum. California enacted a proposal 
authorizing counties to levy a 1 cent sales tax 
and permitting both cities and counties to 
contract with the state for collection of their 
sales taxes. The new act represents a poten- 
tial gain of $82,000,000 annually, of which 
at least $50,000,000 should be realized by 
California’s cities. 

Enabling legislation for city income taxes 
in Michigan was turned down. Ohio, with 
numerous city income taxes in effect, adopt- 
ed a law defining income which must be 
considered in applying the tax, requiring 
use of a uniform rate, and defining the 
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method of allocating new income of corpo- 
rations for income tax purposes between 
municipalities. 

Shared Taxes. Major municipal gains were 
recorded in a number of states with reference 
to sharing of state revenues with cities. Indi- 
ana cities will have returned to them an- 
nually some $3,200,000 of alcoholic bever- 
age tax, about $1.25 per capita, and a new 
law in Washington for distribution of the 
state liquor tax will yield cities about $1.00 
per capita of new revenue. Florida repealed 
the requirement for mill rate reductions as 
a condition of distribution of cigarette taxes 
to cities. South Carolina cities will welcome 
a 25 per cent increase in their share of liquor 
revenues, and those of Ohio the addition of 
$2,000,000 to the sum distributed to local 
governments, a 10 per cent increase. Missis- 
sippi municipalities, becoming direct bene- 
ficiaries of state sharing of state gasoline tax 
revenues for the first time, will receive over 
$1,500,000 annually, two-thirds from monies 
now retained by the state and one-third 
from funds now allocated to counties. Ne- 
braska cities received an increased allocation 
of the gasoline tax, and revisions in the dis- 
tribution of motor vehicle license fees were 
effected in New Mexico, Oregon, and South 
Dakota. 

Property Tax. The backbone revenue of 
municipalities got relatively scant attention 
in legislative sessions, with weakening and 
strengthening trends both evident. Texas 
exempted the property of veterans’ organi- 
zations and Florida personal property to the 
extent of $1,000. Georgia adopted a law to 
help with the collection of property taxes on 
motor vehicles by requiring affidavits of tax 
payment as a prerequisite for obtaining 
state license tags, and North Carolina mod- 
ernized personal property tax administra- 
tion by eliminating archaic and obsolete pro- 
visions. 

Assessment came in for attention also in 
connection with property taxation. Arkan- 
sas adopted an assessment equalization pro- 
gram effective in 1957, South Carolina ap- 
propriated $10,000 for a survey of assessment 
equalization, and Oregon authorized its 
state tax commission to provide industrial 
appraisal assistance to local governments. 
Vermont authorized its municipalities to 
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contract for the purpose of fixing property 
valuations for tax purposes, and New York 
directed its state tax commission to study 
ratios of assessed to market values every five 
years. 

Fiscal Management. The most significant 
financial management legislation of 1955 
may have been that of North Carolina,which 
rewrote a portion of the statutes to provide 
a comprehensive and more workable fiscal 
control act applicable only to municipali- 
ties. Written in municipal terms, and made 
applicable to municipal fiscal affairs, the 
new law eliminates many confusions found 
in the former act, which was written for 
counties and extended to municipalities. A 
major improvement in Chicago’s budgetary 
organization was effected by the Illinois leg- 
islature in providing for an executive budget 
in lieu of councilmanic budget making here- 
tofore in effect. Washington enacted legisla- 
tion to make its budget law more flexible for 
first, second and third class cities. Municipal 
fiscal officers in Kansas, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Texas can avoid writer’s cramp by tak- 
ing advantage of new state laws authorizing 
facsimile signatures on municipal bonds 
and/or checks. 

New laws on auditing are Rhode Island’s 
requiring municipal audits annually, by pri- 
vate firms or the state, South Dakota’s 
authorization for annual municipal audits 
by the state, and Iowa’s requirement that 
audit reports be open to public inspection 
and notice thereof be given to newspapers 
and radio or television stations. Audit re- 
quirements were modified to reduce the cost 
to small towns in Colorado and Connecticut. 

Record-keeping problems are simplified 
by new laws of Wisconsin which permit 
cities to destroy obsolete records more than 
seven years old and authority granted to 
city clerks in Nebraska to destroy records 
over 10 years old upon council resolution. 
North Carolina authorized cities and towns 
to use photographic reproduction in the 
keeping of records, and Oregon authorized 
the state archivist to provide microfilming 
service to state agencies and political sub- 
divisions. 

Purchasing and Contracts. Streamlined pur- 
chasing procedures were provided for the 
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city of Chicago by the Illinois legislature as 
a further contribution toward modernizing 
that city’s government. Increased flexibility 
in purchasing was also provided by Califor- 
nia’s new law permitting municipal purchas- 
ing agents to buy office machines and sup- 
plies at the best price, regardless of the place 
of manufacture, and the action of South 
Dakota and New York in raising the dollar 
limits of allowable purchases without com- 
petitive bidding. In New York municipali- 
ties also are permitted to make purchases 
through county agencies if lower prices are 
thereby obtainable. 

At least six states relaxed somewhat their 
restrictions upon the private interest city of- 
ficials may have in city contracts. California 
law provides that there is no prohibited in- 
terest if the only interest is ownership of less 
than 3 per cent of the shares of a profit cor- 
poration or is that of a nonsalaried officer of 
a nonprofit corporation. South Dakota ex- 
empts from prohibited interest any contract 
with a firm, association, corporation or co- 
operative for which bidding is not required, 
unless a majority of the governing body are 
members or stockholders or any one of them 
is an officer or manager. 

Washington authorized deposit of mu- 
nicipal funds in banks where a municipal of- 
ficial is also an officer, employee or stock- 
holder, and Oregon enacted a statute author- 
izing officers, agents and employees of the 
state or any political subdivision to contract 
with the state or subdivision if (1) he is not 
authorized by law to participate in making 
the award, (2) the contract is made on com- 
petitive bidding, and (3) all bids received 
and documents pertaining to the contract 
award are held available for public inspec- 
tion for at least three months following the 
award. 

Elections. A considerable number of revi- 
sions and improvements in laws governing 
elections, of interest to municipalities, were 
made in 1955 sessions. Six states—Georgia, 
Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Vermont—passed laws 
authorizing or extending the use of voting 
machines, and a like number—Arizona, 
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Georgia, Kansas, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
and New York—liberalized absentee voting 
requirements. 

Colorado’s municipal elections law was 
completely revised to provide a “reasonable, 
concise and clear procedure to guide city 
and town officials in the conduct of munici- 
pal elections.’”” Michigan passed numerous 
technical amendments to its elections code 
adopted last year. Washington enacted a 
law designed to eliminate yearly elections by 
standardizing the four-year term for all 
municipal officials, and another to eliminate 
primary elections when no more than two 
candidates file for a city office. Both the lat- 
ter states adopted laws to require sponsors of 
political advertising to identify its sponsor- 
ship. Time-off-for-voting laws were passed in 
Iowa, applicable to general elections, and in 
Alaska, applicable to territorial, municipal 
or other public elections. 

Municipal Codes. A general rewriting of the 
state statutes governing municipalities is 
provided for in an act of the Maine legisla- 
ture, but a bill to the same effect in Kansas 
did not pass. New Iowa laws reduce from 20 
years to 10 years the mandatory interval be- 
tween ordinance codifications, provide for 
adoption of specialized codes by reference, 
and permit ordinance notices to be posted in 
cities and towns in which no newspaper is 
published. Under a new Colorado law mu- 
nicipalities may adopt by reference the com- 
plete code of any Colorado municipality. 

Authority for adoption of codes by refer- 
ence was granted by Alaska, as to first and 
second class cities; by Nevada, for uniform 
building, plumbing and electrical codes; and 
by Utah for fire prevention codes. Adoption 
by reference was simplified in California, 
where it is no longer necessary to obtain the 
approval of the attorney general and in 
Florida where state and federal statutes are 
exempted from the requirement that three 
copies be filed with the city clerk. Actions on 
building codes included Minnesota’s initia- 
tion of study for preparation of a uniform 
building code and California’s exemption of 
state agencies from the necessity of conform- 
ing to local building regulations. 
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Municipal Fair 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently pro- 
duced a municipal fair to acquaint citizens 
with the operations of the municipal govern- 
ment. The fair had the theme of “Know 
Your City Better,” and booths were set up 
for each of the participating city depart- 
ments so that they could display equipment 
and demonstrate their operations to the 
public. The park department exhibit in- 
cluded several monkeys and other animals 
on loan from the city zoo, and the water de- 
partment had a machine set up to punch out 
souvenir identification tags. Other displays 
and exhibits were organized for public 
works, fire, police, health, and the office of 
the city clerk. The fair drew an estimated at- 
tendance of 10,000 persons and cost the city 
slightly over $1,000. 


Annual Reports 


Annual reports have been received re- 
cently from 24 cities, making a total of 147 
such reports received since the beginning of 
1955. Four of the recent reports were pro- 
duced in the 84 X11-inch size: Fernandina 
Beach, Florida; Bangor, Maine; Berkiey, 
Michigan; and New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The 64-page New Orleans report is featured 
by photographs and drawings of completed 
and future capital improvement projects. An 
aerial view of the city reveals a complete 
panorama of projects, and individual atten- 
tion is given to plans for a new civic center, 
local traffic arteries, overpasses and express- 
ways, a new Mississippi River bridge, airport 
improvements, and housing. 

Cities publishing their reports in the pop- 
ular 6X 9-inch size include Bucksport, Lewis- 
ton, Lisbon, Limestone, Mexico, and Mount 
Desert, Maine; Middlebury town and Mid- 
dlebury village, Vermont; Jamestown, New 
York; Greenwich, Connecticut; University 
City, Missouri; Downingtown and Dormont, 
Pennsylvania; Oglesby, Illinois; Mound, 
Minnesota; and Pontiac, Michigan. The vil- 
lage of Mound used its report to answer 
the letter of a curious citizen who had been 


so busy during the past year with his person- 
al affairs that he had almost lost contact with 
his local government. Using the biblical term 
for the year of freedom from debt and bond- 
age, the Greenwich report features 1954 as 
The Year of Jubilee. The Greenwich debt 
had reached $6,292,000 in 1933 but by the 
beginning of 1955 that figure had been re- 
duced to zero. Each section of the report 
compares municipal activities in 1954 with 
those of 1933. The Pontiac, Lewiston, Uni- 
versity City, Downingtown, and Dormont 
reports all make liberal use of photographs 
and illustrations to increase reader interest. 

The remaining four cities issued their re- 
ports as supplements to local newspapers or 
in newspaper style and format: Ames, Iowa; 
Ogden, Utah; Alliance, Nebraska; and Ne- 
vada, Missouri. 


Speakers Bureau 


The city of Philadelphia operates a mu- 
nicipal speakers bureau which cooperates 
with various organizations by providing 
speakers from any of the departments or 
agencies of the city government, movie 
films and slide programs, as well as tours of 
the city hall and other scenes of operation of 
the city government. A 20-minute color film, 
Our Changing City, tells the story of the 
changes and growth taking place in Phila- 
delphia including new housing, planning, 
and redevelopment. 


Budget Tour 


More than 130 city officials and private 
citizens participated in a recent “budget 
tour” in Riverside, California. The group 
toured the city to check the progress being 
made under the city’s capital improvement 
plan. The three-and-one-half hour conduct- 
ed trip included the sewage treatment plant, 
water reservoir, electric substations, water 
pumping plants, new utilities, parks, and 
street improvements. Citizens also were 
shown the site for the new fire department 
headquarters building and sub-stations and 
the dog pound-animal shelter. 
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Issues Policy Statement 
on Family Relocation 

SEVEN-POINT policy statement on the 
relocation of families displaced by pub- 
lic improvement programs has been issued 
by the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials for the guidance of 
city and other local government officials. 
The recommendations stress the need for 
recognizing relocation as an integral part of 
all public improvement programs including 
public housing, urban redevelopment, high- 
way construction, urban renewal, and 
stepped-up housing code enforcement, with 
the federal government and local public 
agencies making definite provisions for as- 

suming the necessary costs involved. 

The Association points out the potential 
danger to the community of displaced fami- 
lies who intensify existing slum conditions or 
create new slums. It urges that the reloca- 
tion activities of all local agencies be coordi- 
nated early enough in the development of 
public improvement programs so that the 
programs will not be held up by the inabili- 
ty to relocate families living on improvement 
sites. Other recommendations include the 
need to develop citizen understanding and 
support for relocation programs and to give 
consideration to all displacement by govern- 
ment action regardless of family status. 


Arbitration and Grievance Laws 
for City Employees 

INNESOTA city officials must take 

part in negotiations on wages and 
hours if requested to do so by police or fire 
representatives. An act recently passed by 
the Minnesota legislature applies to all cities 
except Minneapolis and provides for a “‘fair 
hearing board of arbitration” to conduct in- 
formal hearings with municipal and em- 
ployee representatives, to review documen- 
tary evidence, and to submit written find- 
ings and opinions on the issues presented. 
The act provides that when a dispute arises 
a three-member board shall be created with 
one appointed by the city, one by the em- 


ployee representatives, with the third mem- 
ber selected by the other two arbitrators. 
The recommendations of the board are not 
binding upon the city council. The act 
specifies that the board shall give considera- 
tion to wage rates and hours of work in com- 
parable public and private employment in 
the area and to job requirements including 
physical and educational qualifications, em- 
ployment hazards, and job training and 
skills. 

The Massachusetts legislature has enacted 
a law authorizing cities and towns to estab- 
lish personnel relations review boards for the 
adjustment of employee grievances. The act 
limits grievances to disputes between an em- 
ployee of a city and his appointing authority 
arising out of the use of administrative dis- 
cretion by such authority. The act specifical- 
ly excludes matters within the purview of the 
city council, civil service commission, or 
local retirement board. 


Reviews Organization and Pro- 
cedures of City Councils 

HE day-to-day work of city councils has 

been extensively reviewed and analyzed 
in a recent report of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles entitled City Council 
Organization and Procedures in Los Angeles 
County (see Pick of the Month). 

The report is based on a detailed study of 
council organization, political and admin- 
istrative relationships, and legislative proce- 
dure in 46 cities. Even within one county the 
report reveals considerable diversity in the 
conduct of council meetings and other coun- 
cil business depending upon the population 
of the city, legal requirements, and custom 
in the community. 

The committee system is not used for 
councils in smaller cities, but the division of 
work by functional committees is general 
in the larger cities. Where used, the council 
committees serve three purposes: developing 
a degree of specialization for councilmen; 
granting the council as a whole some relief 
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from detail ona variety of matters; and 
facilitating the conduct of hearings by com- 
mittees which, because of limited time, 
could not be conducted properly by the 
council as a whole. 

Other findings in the report are that the 
form of the agenda or calendar varies widely 
from a definite written order of business es- 
tablished by ordinance to an unwritten 
agenda, that in 39 of the 46 cities the city 
clerk is responsible for preparing the agenda 
or outlining the business to be transacted at 
the council meeting, that the agenda is fol- 
lowed closely in almost all cities, and that 
the period when citizens address the council 
orally on various items creates the greatest 
problem at council meetings. 

Four specific recommendations are made 
for improving the procedures in preparing 
the agenda for council meetings: (1) a sys- 
tematic written agenda should be developed 
as a procedural tool; (2) the agenda should 
provide that municipal business is transacted 
first while general business and oral commu- 
nications are scheduled toward the close of 
the meeting; (3) the time for special hearings 
should be noted on the agenda; and 
(4) copies of the agenda should be available 
for the press and the general public. Recom- 
mendations are made further for establishing 
a definite procedure to be followed by citi- 
zens in addressing the council and for setting 
a specific time limit of five or 10 minutes for 
citizens presenting oral communications. 


Three Cities Install Telephone 
Alarm Systems 

UBLIC telephone emergency alarm 

systems have been authorized and soon 
will be installed in Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Omaha, Nebraska; and Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. In Sioux Falls boxes will be installed at 
29 locations on alternate blocks so that the 
greatest distance to a phone will be one 
block. The annual cost for the 29 public 
emergency telephones is $1,717. The city 
plans to have 12 additional phones installed 
at a later date, and the annual cost for the 12 
additional phones will be $945. The tele- 
phone company will install and maintain 
the system. 
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The Omaha installation will include 171 
emergency telephones, with 99 to appear on 
a new fire reporting console and 72 on a new 
police switchboard at a different location. 
The fire and police boards will be intercon- 
nected by direct trunk lines so that any kind 
of emergency can be reported by the public. 
The emergency reporting stations will be 
located on alternate street corners in the 
high-value business district so that the dis- 
tance to any station will not exceed one city 
block. Other emergency telephones will be 
located in schools, theaters, hospitals, and 
other public buildings. The Omaha installa- 
tion includes a paging system with speakers 
for fire stations and a board with lights 
showing which units of fire apparatus are 
out on call. All incoming and dispatching 
calls will be recorded automatically at the 
console. 

The Indianapolis city council has given 
final approval to the installation of 649 pub- 
lic emergency telephone alarm boxes. Under 
a five-year contract with the telephone com- 
pany the city is to pay $85,044 per year for 
rental of the equipment which includes in- 
stallation and maintenance. The system in- 
cludes an automatic recording device at fire 
and police headquarters to jot down the re- 
port and location of the emergency. 


Federated Government Proposed 
for Metropolitan Area 
ETROPOLITAN federated govern- 
ment is proposed for the St. Louis 
County area in Missouri according to a re- 
cent report, Metropolitan Metamorphosis, is- 
sued by the St. Louis County Planning Com- 
mission (see Pick of the Month). 

The report points out that integration of 
municipal services is necessary when those 
services are vital to the community as a 
whole and that consideration be given to a 
metropolitan federation with seven districts 
outside St. Louis city balanced by popula- 
tion and assessed valuation. Some realloca- 
tion is needed because the city of St. Louis 
is losing new taxable development to the 
suburban areas while the suburban fringes 
are assuming new obligations in municipal 
government which they are not always 
financially able to assume, 
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The report traces the parallel growth of 
the urban economy and the governmental 
structure. The stages of urban growth in- 
clude the purchase and subdivision of land, 
the establishment of municipal services, and 
ultimately the creation of community-wide 
facilities including mass transportation and 
utility services. The steps in governmental 
structure include the county court with 
zoning and subdivision controls, the county 
charter to provide for municipal-type serv- 
ices, the formation of special districts, and 
finally the federation of municipalities to 
provide joint action on community prob- 
lems. Other sections of the detailed report 
include population trends, land use, traffic 
and transportation, education, public works, 
zoning, and neighborhood development, 
with a review of progress to date and pro- 
posals for future action. 


Completes Fifth Year of City 
Intern Training Program 
HE fifth year of the administrative in- 
tern program in Phoenix, Arizona, has 
been completed under the direction of City 
Manager Ray W. Wilson. Since its inaugu- 
ration in 1950, 15 interns have graduated 
from the program: five are now city man- 
agers, five are in other municipal govern- 
ment positions, one is on the staff of the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
two are in the armed forces, and one is an 
administrative analyst for a county govern- 
ment. The one remaining intern no longer is 
active in municipal government but serves as 
a city councilman in the city where he resides. 
The intern program objectives include: 
(1) to give management the assistance it 
needs, (2) to keep a flow of new ideas and 
recent developments in municipal adminis- 
tration coming into the organization, and 
(3) to encourage young men of college and 
university backgrounds to further their 
careers in administration and to give them 
broad experience in city government. 
Three interns are appointed each year 
from a number of applicants who either 
have, or are seeking, masters degrees in 
municipal administration. Each appointee 
signs a contract to spend 12 months as an 
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intern in the city of Phoenix and is paid $250 
per month. 

The work assigned to the interns involves 
some duties of a routine nature and some 
special research projects. Routine duties in- 
clude responsibility for reviewing and revis- 
ing forms used by the various departments; 
checking requisitions for capital outlay with 
lists of items authorized in the budget; inves- 
tigating and evaluating suggestions submit- 
ted by employees as part of an employee 
suggestion system; acting as secretary at the 
city manager’s monthly staff meetings; at- 
tending bid openings as the manager’s rep- 
resentative; and serving as secretary to the 
traffic coordinating committee. Interns also 
work on the long-range financial plan, the 
annual budget, monthly progress reports on 
city activities, personnel interviews, and 
other management functions. 

Special research projects are assigned as 
the need arises and usually involve studies 
in organization, administrative procedures, 
work simplification, and plans for expanding 
or improving specific municipal services. 
Several of these projects have been suffi- 
ciently comprehensive for the interns to use 
them as subjects for masters degree theses. 


Committee Assists on In-Service 
Police Training 


N-SERVICE training for policemen in 
Glendale, California, stresses individual 
attention to the needs and background of in- 
dividual police officers to help them reach 
their educational goals and to attain a well- 
rounded police force. 

The department has established a train- 
ing advisory committee to work with the 
training officers of the department and to 
serve as a bridge in interpreting the depart- 
mental training program to all policemen. 
The committee is composed of the deputy 
chief of police, one police lieutenant, three 
sergeants, two detectives, and six patrolmen. 

One of its first proposals was to adopt a 
weekly training bulletin with a summary of 
research findings on a particular police 
problem together with the policies and pro- 
cedures of the department. Fifty-eight week- 
ly one-hour series of courses covering 38 sub- 
jects were offered between October, 1952 
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and June, 1954. Eighty-five per cent of the 
133 police department employees attended 
over 30 per cent of the courses, 60 per cent of 
the personnel attended over 50 per cent of 
the courses, and 40 per cent of the personnel 
attended over 80 per cent of the courses. 

A recent survey of the training progress in 
the department showed that the original 
goal of raising the general efficiency of the 
force had been substantially met. Since that 
time the committee has concentrated on in- 
dividual counselling of police officers in their 
training and educational problems. Instruc- 
tors and students in each subject receive offi- 
cial training certificates. The training is 
noted on individual personnel records and 
copies of training bulletins are furnished 
the civil service department as a guide in 
preparing promotional examinations. 

The training for the entire department is 
summarized graphically on a large progress 
chart showing the 80 courses available for 
policemen and the names of individual em- 
ployees. A color code is used to show the 
basic types of training completed by individ- 
ual employees. 


Urban Reallocation of 
Governmental Revenues 


HERE are no basic inconsistencies be- 

tween cities and counties asking for 
state or federal grants-in-aid (or shares in 
state or federally collected taxes) on the one 
hand, and on the other, seeking wider home 
rule powers for themselves. For some of the 
more lucrative revenue sources, the states 
and the national government, because of 
their wider geographical areas and constitu- 
tional powers, are better revenue collectors 
than even the large cities or counties. On the 
other hand, the local governments are in 
many instances the best governments for 
direct administration for programs affecting 
the daily lives of people.” 

This is the major conclusion of the advi- 
sory committee report on local government 
submitted as part of the staff work done for 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, August, 
1955, p. 180). The principal recommenda- 
tions of interest to municipal officials include 
the returning of all possible powers and 
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financial resources to local governments, a 
proposal that a study be made to ascertain 
the extent to which federal government pro- 
grams are subject to partial nullification by 
state action or inaction, that the larger met- 
ropolitan governments be allowed to deal 
directly with the national government in- 
stead of going through the states, and that 
the state governments take steps to simplify 
and streamline county governments to 
strengthen their administrative structure. 

The advisory committee on local govern- 
ment in its report made a number of recom- 
mendations on financial policies and stated 
specifically that the national government 
should stay away from the general retail 
sales tax and that admissions and amuse- 
ment taxes can be administered by local 
governments just as effectively as by the 
state or national governments. 

In addition to the report on local govern- 
ment other reports have been issued on fed- 
eral grants-in-aid, unemployment compen- 
sation, natural resources, in lieu payments, 
civil defense and natural disaster, and other 
subjects (see Pick of the Month for listing of 
all reports). 


Legislative Approval Granted for 
Vote on Metropolitan Charter 


HE Florida legislature has given final 

approval to a proposed constitutional 
amendment authorizing Dade County (Mi- 
ami) to adopt a home rule charter for metro- 
politan government (see PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, March, 1955, p. 63). The legislature 
also passed a bill creating a charter commis- 
sion to draft the new metropolitan county 
charter. The voters in the entire state must 
approve the amendment at the general elec- 
tion in November, 1956. At the same time 
the electors of Dade County will vote on the 
charter which becomes effective only if the 
state-wide amendment is adopted. The plan 
for metropolitan government which has 
been proposed would retain the individual 
municipalities within the county as jurisdic- 
tions providing distinctly local functions and 
would assign to the metropolitan govern- 
ment functions which can best be performed 
on a county-wide basis to provide a metro- 
politan federation. 
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Traffic Clinic for Cyclists 

URING the summer months in Saginaw, 
Michigan, a police officer who acts as 
school safety director conducts a traffic clinic for 
bicycle violators between 12 and 16 years of age 
to explain and demonstrate safety regulations. 
During their regular tour of duty in Saginaw, 
police officers observe bicycle riders and stop all 
violators telling them what violation they have 
committed and obtaining their names and ad- 
dresses. The officer also asks the names of the vio- 
lator’s father and mother so that a follow-up let- 
ter can be sent if the violator does not attend the 
clinic on the day he is supposed to appear. Some 
of the more frequent bicycle violations are riding 
double, going the wrong way on a one-way 
street, disregarding stop signs and traffic signals, 
riding on the wrong side of the street, and riding 

more than two abreast on city streets. 


Authorizes Microfilm Service 


The 1955 Oregon legislature has provided a 
revolving fund for microfilm services by the state 
archivist to serve state agencies, cities, counties, 
special districts, and other political subdivisions. 
The law also provides for pooling of microfilm 
equipment now owned by the state and found not 
to be required by individual state agencies. Agen- 
cies with major projects that require frequent 
use of such equipment will continue to operate 
their own microfilm facilities. 


Surveys Personnel Organization 

A survey conducted by the Civil Service As- 
sembly on the organization of 119 public person- 
nel agencies reveals that almost one-half of the re- 
porting agencies either are of the generalist type 
or are a combination of the generalist and spe- 
cialist organization in which the work of the per- 
sonnel agency is so organized that one employee 
is responsible for handling several different as- 
pects of personnel administration on an “across- 
the-board”’ basis. Under such a program officials 
and supervisors in operating departments deal 
with one personnel staff member on all or most 
personnel matters. Agencies with the specialist 
personnel program on the other hand divide the 
work of the personnel agency so that staff mem- 
bers are largely specialists in particular functional 
activities such as examining, classification, pay 
administration, training, and records. The fol- 
lowing cities reported to CSA that they operated 
under the generalist type of organization: Colum- 


bus, Georgia; Denver, Colorado; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Houston, Texas; Montgomery, Alabama; 
New Britain, Connecticut; and Berkeley, Glen- 
dale, San Diego, Richmond, and Santa Monica, 
California. The following cities reported that 
they combine elements of the generalist and spe- 
cialist plans: New York; Long Beach and San 
Jose, California; and Tacoma, Washington. 


Completes Street Renumbering 


Peoria, Illinois is completing a street renum- 
bering program coordinated with the county to 
provide uniform street addresses within the city 
and built-up areas outside the city limits. Letters 
explaining the renumbering procedure have been 
sent to all owners or occupants of buildings ex- 
plaining the specifications for the new numbers 
and the 30-day time limit to change the numbers. 
At the same time that “change of address sheets” 
are sent to individuals the same sheets are sent to 
the telephone company, light company, school 
board, public library, fire department, and other 
public and private agencies directly concerned. 
The new numbers will correct many discrepan- 
cies in the old system which had developed over 
the years without any basic planning. Standards 
have been developed for the system on the basis 
of uniform grids with 12 blocks to the mile. Sup- 
plementary standards have been established for 
all exceptional cases including winding streets, 
courts and dead-end streets, private drives, dwell- 
ing units in block interiors, circle streets, multiple 
dwelling units, alley dwellings, and corner lots. 


Recent Court Decisions 

In Everett, Washington, an initiative amend- 
ment to the city charter providing that disputes 
between firemen and the city regarding working 
conditions be submitted to a board of arbitrators 
was held an invalid delegation of the legislative 
authority (Everett Fire Fighters Local No. 350 v. 
Johnson 278 P.2d 662). An ordinance establishing 
off-street parking facilities for the exclusive use of 
residents of Larchmont, New York, has been held 
valid (People v. Gilbert, 137 N.Y.S.2d 389). Two 
court cases in the state of New York upheld ordi- 
nances for Hempstead and Long Beach declaring 
that the municipality is not liabie for injuries re- 
sulting from sidewalk defects unless the city or the 
village has received written notice of the defect 
and there has been reasonable time to remedy the 
condition (Snyder v. Delmin Realty Corporation, 137 
N.Y.S.2d 137 and Feinson v. City of Long Beach, 
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New York, 136 N.Y.S.2d 98). The Ohio state 
supreme court has upheld the right of fire fighters 
to prepare, circulate, and file initiative petitions 
to establish their salaries or working conditions 
(No. 34065, decided April 13, 1955). The case 
originated in Shaker Heights in 1953 where city 
officials contended that fire department em- 
ployees were violating the civil service law by 
circulating petitions to establish the three platoon 
system in the city fire department. 


Operates Community TV Antenna 

Norway, Michigan, has ended its first year of 
operating a community television antenna as a 
municipal utility. The cost of the antenna was 
$50,000, and it is maintained by a city employee 
who was trained by the electronics company that 
designed and now periodically inspects the in- 
stallation. The signal distributing cable is strung 
from the television tower on city-owned light 
poles. The system has 400 subscribers who pay 
an installation charge of $60 and a monthly serv- 
ice fee of $1.75. Under a three-year contract the 
electronics company receives $5 from each instal- 
lation fee and 25 cents of the monthly service fee. 


To Regulate Employment Agencies 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has absolished the municipal 
licensing of employment agencies but has passed 
an ordinance which sets up comprehensive regu- 
lations for such agencies. The regulations require 
that the employment agency: furnish each job 
applicant with a receipt and a memorandum card 
containing pertinent information about the job 
desired; return the applicant’s fee when an ap- 
plicant is not hired; limit their fee for temporary 
positions to 10 per cent of the amount earned 
during the period of employment; return all ex- 
cessive fees to the applicant; refrain from all 
fraudulent business practices; keep accurate rec- 
ords and reports; and refrain from interfering 
with the legitimate operation of any other em- 
ployment agency. 


Consolidation and Incorporation 

Four small cities in Florida have consolidated 
to form the new city of Treasure Island. The con- 
solidation brought together the former communi- 
ties of Sunshine Beach, Sunset Beach, Boca 
Ciega, and Treasure Island. The consolidation 
petitions were signed by more than two-thirds of 
the freeholders and voters in all four cities, and 
the new city was created by a special act of the 
state legislature in May. The new charter for 
Treasure Island provides for annual municipal 
elections with a five-member city commission to 
serve overlapping terms of two years....A 
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dairy farming area in southern California has ap- 
plied for incorporation in order to remain rural 
and to forestall annexation to the neighboring 
city of Buena Park. The incorporation movement 
has been taken in an area of 600 population with 
some 60 dairies. The dairy farmers have received 
tentative approval of the proposed city bounda- 
ries from Los Angeles County, and an election is 
planned. The dairymen have pointed out that 
they wish to forestall residential encroachment 
and industrial development in the dairy farming 
area. 


Endorses Art Center Plan 


The mayor of Memphis, Tennessee, has en- 
dorsed plans for an art center to include facilities 
for an art academy, little theater, dance, music, 
and drama. In the proposed art center, which 
will cost $322,000, the theater is to be used by the 
Memphis Little Theater and experimental the- 
atrical groups with additional space for civic bal- 
let, open air theater, and rental quarters for 
schools of music, dance and drama. The mayor 
reports that several sites are under consideration 
and that an art center board will be named to re- 
view plans for the proposed structure. The Mem- 
phis city commission has authorized a bond issue 
of $100,000 for the structure, has $162,000 on 
hand for the center, and estimates that about 
$60,000 can be realized from the sale of the pres- 
ent art academy building. . . . Portland, Oregon, 
has created a city art commission by ordinance to 
advise city officials on municipal art work... . 
In Seattle the mayor has appointed a municipal 
art commission to advise the mayor, city council, 
and department heads on the design of public 
buildings, bridges, and other public construction. 


Urban Planning Grants Announced 

Forty-three communities will receive federal 
help in urban planning work as the result of four 
new planning assistance grants announced re- 
cently by the Urban Renewal Administration. 
The federal funds will go to the state of Alabama; 
Pulaski County, Arkansas; the Detroit Metro- 
politan Regional Planning Commission; and 
Atlanta, Georgia. The Alabama grant of $30,275 
will go to the state planning board and will be 
added to an equal amount of state funds to help 
33 municipalities in developing comprehensive 
city plans. The Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission of Pulaski County, Arkansas, will 
match a federal grant of $21,775 to assist in plan- 
ning work for Little Rock, North Little Rock, and 
Jacksonville. A $35,000 contribution to the De- 
troit Metropolitan Regional Planning Commis- 
sion will be used for planning in Detroit, Mount 
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Clemens, Pontiac, Ypsilanti, Dearborn, and 
Royal Oak. Planning in these communities will 
focus particular attention on industrial location 
trends and site availability and on the impact of 
the automobile industry on the metropolitan 
area. Atlanta’s planning grant of $31,270 consti- 
tutes one-half of the estimated cost for compre- 
hensive planning work in the metropolitan plan- 
ning area. City and county funds will make up 
the other half. 


Recent Ordinances Adopted 

The village manager in Edina, Minnesota, has 
the power to issue various licenses and permits. 
A recently adopted ordinance provides for the 
delegation of such power to the manager, and the 
council hears all appeals in cases of refusal or 
revocation. . . . Glendale, Arizona, has adopted 
an ordinance providing for a merit system admin- 
istered by a personnel board and, on recommen- 
dation of the board, a classification and pay plan 
and personnel rules governing various phases of 
personnel administration. . . . The city manager 
of Toledo, Ohio, has been authorized to enter 
into a contract with the legal aid society so that 
the city can provide free legal aid to indigent 
citizens. 


Adopts New Purchasing Policy 

In Chicago the sole responsibility for $75,000,- 
000 a year in city purchasing is now vested in the 
city purchasing agent. Under a new state law re- 
cently signed by the governor, power to approve 
purchasing orders and contracts has been relin- 
quished by the city council. The purchasing 
agent estimates that the new system will speed up 
the letting of important multimillion dollar con- 
tracts by from 60 to 90 days with substantia] sav- 
ings to the city. Under the old system the city 
council often bottled up such contracts in finance 
subcommittees. The city’s parking meter main- 
tenance contract, for example, was awarded re- 
cently after being considered by the council for 
over 18 months. 


Fulbright Fellowships Announced 


Applications are being received for Fulbright 
fellowships as interns of one year in Belgium and 
the Netherlands. In Belgium the fellow will 
spend the academic year 1956-57 at the head- 
quarters of the International Institute of Admin- 
istrative Sciences in Brussels, and in the Nether- 
lands at the headquarters of the International 
Union of Local Authorities at the Hague. Appli- 
cants must be under the age of 35. Further infor- 
mation about either fellowship may be obtained 
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from Charles S. Ascher, Public Administration 
Clearing House, 45 East 65th Street, New York 
21. Application forms can be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education, One East 
67 Street, New York 21. The closing date for 
applications for both internships is October 31, 
1955. 


Recent Annual Budgets 

Eleven cities have recently issued annual 
budget documents: Phoenix, Arizona; Berkeley, 
Merced, Richmond, and Santa Rosa, California; 
Park Forest, Illinois; Louisville, Kentucky; Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Brookfield, Missouri; Columbia, 
South Carolina; and Lynchburg, Virginia. Under 
each general classification in the Santa Rosa 
budget is a list of capital outlay needed and an 
explanation of services to be rendered during the 


budget year. The Richmond, Columbia, and . 


Phoenix reports use different colored sheets to in- 
dicate the various sections of the budget—budget 
message, summary of appropriations, comparison 
of estimated requirements with previous actual 
expenditures, and details of expenditures by di- 
visions. The Phoenix document also contains con- 
siderable work program data. Both the Merced 
and Manhattan budgets present a written report 
for each budget classification, indicating the 1954 
activities and the reason for the 1955 estimates. 


1954 Accident Statistics Released 

Ninety thousand people died in all types of ac- 
cidents in the United States in 1954, a death rate 
of 54 per 100,000 population, according to the 
1955 edition of Accident Facts recently issued by 
the National Safety Council (see Pick of the 
Month). Motor vehicle accidents were the prin- 
cipal cause of accidental deaths, totaling 36,000 
casualties, followed by 19,900 deaths due to falls, 
6,300 from fires, 6,200 from drownings, 2,700 
from railroad accidents, 2,200 from fire arms, and 
17,900 from all other causes. The 36,000 deaths 
in motor vehicle accidents brought a death rate 
of 6.4 per 100,000,000 vehicle miles, with a death 
rate of 3.7 in urban areas and 8.6 in rural areas. 
Of the 36,000 casualties in motor vehicle acci- 
dents, 7,900 were pedestrian accidents, 12,000 
were collisions between motor vehicles, 12,800 
were non-collision accidents involving overturn- 
ing or running off the roadway, 1,230 were colli- 
sions with railroad trains, and the balance were 
from other causes. Accidents in the home were by 
far the next largest group in number of accidental 
deaths. The leading causes for the 27,500 fatali- 
ties in home accidents were falls and fires. 


— 
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Two Cities Codify Ordinances 

Codifications of city ordinances have been 
completed by Maywood, Illinois, and Hays, 
Kansas (see Pick of the Month). The Maywood 
code represents the first comprehensive revision 
since 1940. Chapters on each subject are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order with a brief index 
preceding each chapter. Extensive footnotes carry 
cross references to other ordinance provisions and 
to state statutes. The Hays code represents the 
first revision since 1939 and is paper bound in 
loose leaf form for inserts and supplements. The 
ordinances are cross-referenced, and blank pages 
are provided for annotations. Separate sections of 
the code have been published in individual book- 
lets covering the electrical code, building code 
and contractors, traffic regulations, fire protec- 
tion and prevention, gas fitting and plumbing 
code, building moving, milk ordinance, sanita- 
tion and sewage, and sidewalk construction. 


City Revenues up in 1954 

Revenue, expenditure, and debt for city gov- 
ernment all increased in 1954 as compared with 
1953 according to the report, Summary of City 
Government Finances in 1954, recently issued by the 
United States Bureau of the Census (see Pick of 
the Month). The report covers 481 cities over 
25,000 population which account for almost 80 
per cent of all city government revenue and ex- 
penditure in the United States. General govern- 
ment revenue—excluding utility and employee 
retirement amounts—was $5,968 million in 1954, 
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an increase of 5 per cent over 1953. General gov- 
ernment expenditures in 1954, excluding utility 
and employee retirement payments, totaled 
$6,107 million in 1954, an 8 per cent increase over 
1953. The general revenue of $5,968 million 
amounted to $96.33 per capita. The per capita 
amounts for various sources of general revenue 
were: property taxes, $47.23; sales and gross re- 
ceipts taxes, $9.82; other taxes, $6.69; intergov- 
ernmental revenue, $18.37; and charges and 
miscellaneous sources, $14.32. 


All-America City Nominees 

Twenty-two finalists in the 1955 All-America 
Cities awards contest presented their cases before 
the All-America Cities jury at the National Mu- 
nicipal League conference in Seattle on July 25 
and 26. The 22 cities were selected from a record 
137 communities which entered the contest this 
year. The jury will select 11 winners whose names 
will be announced at the end of the year. The 
awards are made primarily on the basis of local 
citizen action for community betterment. The 
finalists are: Phenix City, Alabama; Riverside, 
California; Fort Collins, Colorado; Savannah, 
Georgia; Bloomington, Elmwood Park, and 
Joliet, Illinois; Brownstown and Seymour, Indi- 
ana; Dubuque, Iowa; Lake Charles, Louisiana; 
Medford, Massachusetts; Port Huron and Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan; St. Paul, Minnesota, Grand Is- 
land, Nebraska; Cambridge and Sidney, Ohio; 
Reading, Pennsylvania; Aiken, South Carolina; 
El Campo, Texas; and Bellevue, Washington. 
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Item Basis Figure. Month’ , Month iv'tgss in 1954 
Consumers’ Price Index'.... 1947-49 = 100 114.7 July 114.4 115.2 114.3 115.2 
Municipal Bond Index?.... % yield 2.60 8-18 2.54 2.26 2.26 2.51 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. .... 100,000 pop. 65 June .76 67 59 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 115 July 129 112 66 120 
Construction Cost Index*... 1947-49 = 100 125.3 July 124.3 122.3 121.2 123.3 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district: 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S, Department of Commerce, Composite index of material and labor costs. 








THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


(1) THe Commission ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
ReLations—A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
TRANSMITTAL TO THE ConcREss. 311pp. $1.25. 
(2) Feperat Ar To AGRICULTURE. 38pp. 20 
cents. (3) Feperat Arp to Hicuways. 40pp. 
20 cents. (4) Feperat Arp To Pusiic HEALTH. 
53pp. 25 cents. (5) Feperat Arp TO WELFARE. 
115pp. 40 cents. (6) FepERAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE Fretp or Epucation. 154pp. 50 cents. 
(7) UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE. 100pp. 35 cents. (8) Nat- 
URAL RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION. 35pp. 20 
cents. (9) Payments 1n Lieu oF TAXES AND 
SHARED REVENUES. 197pp. 60 cents. (10) Lo- 
CAL GOVERNMENT. 62 pp. 30 cents. (11) Natu- 
RAL DisasTteR ReELieF. 34pp. 20 cents. 
(12) Crvit DerENsE AND URBAN VULNERABIL- 
iry. 35pp. 20 cents. (13) Feperat Arp To 
Arrports. 137pp. 50 cents. (14) A Descrip- 
TION OF TWwENTyY-Five Grant-in-Aip Pro- 
Grams. 179pp. 55 cents. (15) SumMARIEs OF 
Survey REPORTS ON THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
FiscaL Impact oF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID. 
120pp. 40 cents. (16) A Survey REpoRT ON 
THE Impact OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID ON 
THE STRUCTURE AND FuNCTIONS OF STATE AND 
Loca GOVERNMENTS. 489pp. $1.50. Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1955. 

Crry CounctL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 
in Los ANGELEs County. By Jenniellen Wes- 
ley Ferguson. Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, University of California, Los Angeles. 
1955. 77pp. 

Tue Cope or THE VILLAGE oF MAywoon, ILLI- 
nots. Village Hall, 125 South Fifth Avenue, 
Maywood. 1955. 644pp. $10. 

METROPOLITAN METAMORPHOSIS. By Eugene 
Baughman. St. Louis County Planning Com- 
mission, Court House, Clayton 5, Missouri. 
1955. 126pp. 

Tue Municipat Cope or THE City oF GLEN- 
DALE, CALIFORNIA. City Clerk, City Hall. 
1955. 891pp. $10. 

THe NEED FOR A METROPOLITAN AREA Ap- 
PROACH TO THE Five-County Kansas City 
URBANIZED AREAS. Community Studies, 417 
East 13 Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 1954. 
54pp. 

REVIsED ORDINANCES OF THE City oF Hays, 
Kansas, City Hall, Hays. 1955. 366pp. 

An Ursan Home Rute CHARTER FOR ALLEGHE- 
ny County. Commission of Metropolitan 


Study, 1029 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 
19. 1955. 296pp. 

Procepures THAT IMPROVE PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 35pp. $2. 

Factors Arrectinc Municipat Crepir Topay. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 6pp. 50 
cents. 

PREPARING Bonp Prospectus. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1955. 4pp. 50 cents. 

A Gue To Economic Base Stupigs ror LocAL 
Communities. By Edward K. Smith. Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, Northeast- 
ern University, Boston. 1955. 20pp. 

Tue Pusric WELFARE Directory, 1955. Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 402pp. $7.50. 

CLEAN Arr For CA.irorniA. California Depart- 
ment of Public Health, 760 Market Street, San 
Francisco 2. 1955. 57pp. 

Tue ANNuAL Pusiic Works Report. American 
Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1955. 15pp. $1. 

Sewace; A New Concept oF TREATMENT FOR 
THE SMALL Communiry—ArtT Less Cost. Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, 1321 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 7. 1955. 40pp. 

SumMarRy oF City GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1954. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1955. 19pp. 15 cents. 

PERSPECTIVES ON DELINQUENCY PREVENTION. Of- 
fice of the Mayor, City Hall, New York City. 
1955. 58pp. 

Wire Tappinc—A SE.LEcTeD BrstiocrapnHy. By 
Dorothy C. Tompkins. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. 1955. 30pp. $1. 

Accent Facts. National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1955. 
96pp. 75 cents. 

Crowpep Streets. Urban Land Institute, 1737 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1955. 
77pp. $4. 

ScHoo. PLANNING For Sare Livina. Division of 
Defense and Disaster Relief, City Hall, Austin 
Texas. 1955. 15pp. 

NIMLO Municipat Law Review. Edited by 
Charles S. Rhyne and Brice W. Rhyne. Na- 
ticnal Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1955. 430pp. $10. 
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SUBJECT: 


Modernizing 
receipting 
procedures 


PROTECTION—A SUBJECT EVERY 
ADMINISTRATOR SHOULD KNOW 


Wherever money is collected, only mechanical 
receipting, such as provided by the Burroughs 
Receipting and Validating Machine, can protect 
and control receipts properly and efficiently. 
Rubber stamps or other manual receipting 
devices are not adequate to afford the three- 
fold assurance required: 


. Enforced correct accounting for monies the 
same day as received. 


. Protection for the cashier against honest 
mistakes, 


. Assurance that the payee receives full credit 
for his payment. 


The Burroughs Receipting and veaane 
Machine marks the payer’s bill “paid” an 
identifies it with a transaction number, date, 
amount, and cashier’s symbol. As a by-product 
of the bill receipting, this information is 
recorded on a locked-in audit tape and the 
amount is automatically added to the day’s 
receipts. 


The payer’s record is an exact duplicate of the 
record retained by your office. This additional 
record is made by simply pushing a key. 


Our representative in your area will welcome the 
opportunity to point out additional advantages 
of the Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine in terms of your particular application. 
Simply phone our local office, or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


with the Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine—provides complete 
reference data on every transaction for: Payer « Payee + Cashier 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs is a trade-mark 





























J. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is «4 Public Trust 














Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Bxate Consulting and Designing Engineers 
Personal ‘or Local Equaliza- 
pat Tlwnraced t : ax Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland P.O. Box 7088 1404 Base Sth Se. 
MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE, CONSULTANT GREELEY & HANSEN 
Of Soroet Perkion Positano: Bugincers 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
and wr note” Michipan a a ong Oak, Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
yand i utomobile Park- Refuse Disposal 
ing System Revenue Sead tovon. . 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 220 South State Street Chicago 4 
Detroit 15, Michigan 
J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS City and County master Trade Territory 
Surveys — Reports — Installations a an | ing—Park and Rec- 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls reation plans—Public Buildings 
eye Valuation and Tax Equalization ees re 
uation « . Salary Plans cts 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 
C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS risirins mesenens 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Electric — Gas — Water Ps Sewer 
Phone: Greenleat 5.8646 1 Sopa “ere 
415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 
METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG 
ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control + Licensing and 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory inspectional procedures 
Statler Building « Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Installations 


Surveys 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 EB. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 Bast 60th Screet Chicago 37, Illinois 























WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 

Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Privilege of borrowing from M.I.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 


Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 


Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 





COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 
Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 
can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 








Subscription fee based on size of city. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














e More time for planning 
e Sounder decisions 
e Clearer reports 


e Higher morale 





e Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizono 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 


Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 


Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 


Municipal Public Works Administration 





Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 
organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 














